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©urrent ©pinion 

Can Society be Saved by Warnings? 

Professor Dill in his recently published work, Roman Society from 
Nero to Marcus Aurelius, after describing the warning which philosophy 
gave the materialistic Roman civilization, asks this question: "The warn- 
ing of the pagan preacher was little heeded; the lesson was not learned 
in time. Is it possible that a loftier spiritual force may find itself equally 
helpless to arrest a strangely similar decline ? " Professor Dill is not the 
first to raise this question, but it comes with special pertinence after his 
exhaustive study of the social conditions of the Roman Empire. And 
the parallelism between the days of the early church and our own is not 
purely imaginary when it comes to social dangers. There seems to be no 
marked variation in the evils which highly developed civilizations can 
produce. But the historian should learn to count assets as well as lia- 
bilities. Philosophy and Christianity did not save the Roman Empire, 
for the simple reason that no civilization can be saved by teaching. Truth 
must be embodied in conduct; ethical ideals must be so socialized as to 
express themselves in institutions, laws, and customs. It is here that our 
civilization is vastly better off than the Roman. It has a socialized Chris- 
tian ideal as a regulator and source of action. The sooner we cease to 
think of Christianity as a mere philosophy and recognize it as a way of 
living, both individually and socially, the sooner we shall see our way 
clear to still higher ethical achievements. No society will be saved by 
warnings, but a society can be saved by a social mind and conscience that 
are truly Christian. 

A New Reappearance of Marduk 

Professor Cheyne, with all the splendid service he has rendered biblical 
scholarship, has, in these later days, shown an increasing tendency to 
confuse ingenious hypotheses with history. Certain of these hypotheses 
become almost an obsession. It was Jerahmeel in the Encyclopedia 
Biblica; it is Marduk in his recent Biblical Problems. The Babylonian 
god he has now identified with the angel Michael; and the angel Michael, 
with the son of man who is the Messiah of Dan. 7:13; the Messenger of 
Mai. 3:1; the Angel of his Face in Isa. 63:9; and the Angel of the Lord 
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in Gen. 48:16. It is not to be supposed that Professor Cheyne really 
believes that these persons ever were realities. Rather, like so many 
students of comparative religion, he uses the verb "to be" of ideas and 
beliefs. Even with this interpretation, however, it is difficult for most of 
us to share in Professor Cheyne's assurance concerning the identifications 
of ideas held by people thousands of years dead. Similarities between 
religions do not establish genetic relations. They may quite as truly rep- 
resent parallel lines of development of some common religious experience. 
No one would deny that the Babylonian thought influenced Judaism, but 
the limits of this influence must be set by reasonable evidence of historical 
relationships between Persian and Jewish thought. At the risk of appear- 
ing unscientific, we venture to suggest that it may be that the hypothesis 
of Babylonianized Jewish thought is being carried a bit too far. 



Are there Religious Criteria for History? 

In the January number of the Hibbert Journal W. A. Pickard-Cambridge 
writes concerning the "Christ of Dogma and Experience." In this article 
is one sentence which, though incidental, is well worth attention: "Of the 
extent to which in modern experience the highest spiritual life is inspired 
by the influence of Jesus it is hard to find a criterion." It is the last word 
that is important. What is the criterion by which we distinguish the 
influence of Jesus from the influence of God? Mr. Pickard-Cambridge 
finds in friendship an analogy by which the paramount personal influence 
of Jesus may be explained. To our mind, however, this leaves the question 
unanswered how one may be sure that the friendship is with the historical 
Jesus rather than with God. In other words, what is the spiritual reality 
behind the analogy ? We can understand how one by a knowledge of the 
historical Jesus and his teaching might reach that attitude of soul that opens 
the way to the influences of the divine Spirit. We can understand the New 
Testament doctrine of the union of the believer with the Holy Spirit. 
The further doctrine of the New Testament that Jesus as Christ sends the 
Spirit is intelligible from the point of view of the New Testament writers 
themselves. But how can a man be sure, for instance, of the resurrection 
of Jesus because he declares that he has an experience of him ? What are 
the criteria by which one distinguishes even the risen Christ from the 
universal Spirit ? We are sure of Jesus' continued existence; we are con- 
scious of divine influences upon our life; but what, from the point of view 
of both the New Testament and of the modern man, is the criterion by which 
we identify the one as the origin of the other ? Unless we mistake, it is in 
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answer to this question that there is the largest demand for serious and 
scientific work. It is not a matter of opinion or of temperament. Strictly 
speaking, it is not even a matter of religion. It is a question of scientific 
method. What are our criteria ? 



Archaeology as the Handmaid of Exegesis 

In the January Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
is an article by Philip G. Baldensperger on "The Immovable East." In 
it the author makes a careful study of the sticks and rods which the people 
of Palestine today have always in their hands. He makes it very probable 
that these implements, so familiar to every traveler, are much the same 
as those which were used in Bible times. Such a conclusion simply enforces 
the thesis which the late Samuel Ives Curtiss gave his life to establish, 
namely, that the student of the Bible has at his hand survivals of the 
actual civilization of the biblical period. In the same proportion as we 
come to realize that the problem of interpreter is something more than that 
of the philologian, important as that is, will we study these survivals. 
That is to say, we will approach the Bible frankly with the historical spirit. 
How strong is the tendency in recent days to recognize this is evident to 
all those who have followed recent exegetical literature. Most of it is 
historical in spirit, if not in form. The effect of such study is essentially 
constructive, and even conservative. Words and phrases are seen to be 
of less importance than the actual ideas which they embody, and these 
ideas are increasingly seen to possess, if one may use the expression, an 
economic rather than a final significance. It is along the line of cleavage 
between fact and the interpretation of fact that the most promising work 
along biblical lines is being done today. And archaeology has had no 
small share in bringing these desirable results to pass. 



The Religious Value of Ritualism 

Just now the subject of ritualism is receiving considerable attention in 
some quarters. Unless all signs fail, the function of baptism and the 
Lord's Supper in the Christian religion is about to be examined and evalu- 
ated anew. The place of the senses in a religion which claims the whole 
man has not been fully recognized in all branches of Protestantism. Sen- 
sory experience plays an essential part in the very highest of our spiritual 
experiences. On this whole subject it were well to reckon with the psy- 
chologists. Professor Josiah Royce delivers himself upon the subject as 
follows: 
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In the attempt to cultivate and to support religious meditation of the higher 
type, the ritualist has often appeared more psychological in his devices than the 
Puritan, who endeavors to support religious life by excluding what he regards 

as a confusing or as a corrupting appeal to the senses Puritanism seems 

to have tended inevitably to the impoverishment of religious experience 

Whatever be the best form of religious training, it ought deliberately to make use 
0} a proper appeal to the senses (italics his). 



Hymn-made Theology 

"Mediaeval hymns written by cloistered saints in phraseology which 
rang true for those who in the ecstasy of their devotion wrote or sang them, 
were adopted — because they had been written by saintly men — for the 
use of people to whom they were altogether unsuitable, and who never 
ought to have been asked to use them." The man who uttered these 
words was none other than the archbishop of Canterbury. The sweep 
of the principle, however, is even wider than that which he himself gave. 
Current theological opinion is very materially affected and determined 
by the hymns that we sing. An examination of the hymnbooks used in 
even the most intelligent churches will disclose the fact that almost without 
exception these hymns were written either by really great men of the past 
generations, or by mediocre people of the present time. The fact that a 
person can write poetry is, however, no justification for perpetuating his 
theology. It seems a bitter misfortune that the men whose religious 
views ought to be accepted cannot write hymns, and that the people who 
can write hymns so frequently have views which ought not to be accepted. 
There has been advance in the choice of hymns of late years, but there is 
still room for improvement. If it is not wise to maintain for sentiment's 
sake the educational methods of the past, even more unwise is it to use 
hymns full of misleading teaching because they have been used by those 
whom we love and revere for their saintly lives. 



